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The degree of my certainty regarding questionable identifications 
in the papers I reviewed in this : I submitted the original statements 
of the authors reviewed, and my criticisms to my colleagues in eco- 
nomic ornithology and to various entomologists in Washington, and 
have repeated this process exhibiting Professor Stephens' remarks. 
Without exception these specialists have been of the opinion that 
positive identifications could not have been made under the condi- 
tions described for the cases mentioned in my review. 

In conclusion I may say that my reviews in the Auk are initialled 
because that is the invariable custom in that journal, and not be- 
cause of any desire for anonymity. 

W. L. McAtee. 



SCIENCE. ORNITHOLOGY, AND THE WAR. 

Editor of The Wilson Bulletin: 

While the daily newspapers, journals, and magazines of every de- 
scription, as well as other prints — to say not a word of new books 
on the subject — teem with accounts of how the great conflict in 
Europe is affecting various interests and industries in this country, 
there is hardly a paragraph, ever published which has anything to 
say of the influence which this terrible international imbroglio is 
exerting upon the various sciences, scientific institutions, literature, 
and upon scientific researchers of every department in nearly all 
parts of the world. 

In so far as Europe is concerned, we hear a great deal in re- 
gard to how this stupendous struggle has crushed many trade in- 
terests ; the enormous number of casualties that has thus far been 
the result of it ; the diseases it lias spread ; the mental and physical 
defects which will result from it upon the offspring of generations 
of people to come, and, indeed, vast and far-reaching effects in many 
other directions too numerous to mention. All this is being inces- 
santly and voluminously brought before us in the aforesaid man- 
ner, with rarely a word as to how science has thus far fared in 
it all. 

The dollar and the base-l>all being the two chief concerns in this 
country demanding the greatest amount of attention and cultiva- 
tion — at least on the part of nine-tenths of the total population — 
it becomes a matter of no surprise that between these two en- 
grossing pursuits the public cares not a rap for the fact that, since 
the first week in August. 1914, until the end of January. 1915, there 
had not been received at the library of the United States National 
Museum, and probably at the libraries of other institutions of the 
kind in this country, a single German or French scientific journal 
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of any importance devoted to biology. Especially are the elegant 
publications of this class coming from Germany missed, including 
those issuing contributions on systematic ornithology and avian 
anatomy. This is the more distressing and discouraging for the 
reason that we have so few publications of the kind in this country. 
In so far as some of the best German zoological publications are 
concerned, it would seem that they may not appear even in Ger- 
many until after the war is over. This statement is based upon 
pergonal experience, for at the commencement of the trouble in 
August last, I had an extensive monograph on the genus Dendro- 
oyyna and its allies, with many colored and plain plates, all up in 
type for the Zoologische Jahrbiicher ; and I am now told that I 
will not see my separata of that production for some time. 

In Hungary (Budapest) they have fared a little better; for among 
other publications, not only will Aqitila (Vol. XXI) soon appear, 
but Americaus having contributions in that issue are receiving their 
separata at the rate of eiffht at a time — all that the foreign pos- 
tal authorities and the censors will pass " in one lot." This is 
remarkable when we come to know what they have to contend with 
in the Koyal Hungarian Central Bureau for Ornithology. Not only 
are the premises and a part of the buildings, as the late Director 
Otto Herman wrote me, used for the accommodation of the wounded 
soldiers of the Austrian Army, but some of their scientific staff 
may have actually been sent to the front to serve as soldiers. Among 
these I may mention my friend, Dr. Koloman Lambrecht, of the 
Museum of Budapest, who has just received his degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, and who was in the midst of his researches upon 
fossil birds, when he was selected for military duty. It is impos- 
sible to command language or words to express one's views upon 
such sacrifices as these, especially in the light of the senselessness 
of the present stupendous and unnecessary struggle, where kaisers 
and kings, in their war-game amusements, are allowing such ma- 
terial to take the chances of being sacrificed. 

In England they are not faring much better in these respects, 
for not only have upwards of twenty or more zoologists and botan- 
ists, members of the regular staff of the British Museum, gone to 
the front, but doubtless before this letter is up in type several of 
them may have been killed in the trenches. And well may we ask: 
to what end? The same bloody war-game of the crowned heads, — 
for the true principle of " patriotism " does not enter into it. Doc- 
tor Mitchell, Secretary of the Eondou Zoological Society, writes 
me that they will have but very little money to spend in these days 
for plates or for lengthy contributions in The lhi-i or in the publica- 
tions of the Zoological Society ; and Mr. John Henry Gurney, a 
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Corresponding Fellow of the A. O. U., in a letter to ine under date 
of January 2, 1015, says : " I have not heard of any naturalists 
being killed in this terrible war, but have already lost several per- 
sonal friends. 

" I have two .sons-in-law at the Front, one of whom is the son of 
E. G. Mead-Waldo, the well-known Ornithologist, but mercifully 
they have escaped so far. I have also two nephews out, and my 
son is with the Red Cross. 

•' In consequence of the War the sale of my book, "The Gannet," 
has completely stopped, and the only hope I have for it now is 
that the United States naturalists may buy some copies of the 140 
.still remaining unsold." * 

It is profoundly to be hoped, quite apart from the casualties that 
may take place among scientists of all classes in this disastrous 
war, that no one of the number of the ornithologists of the various 
countries involved, whose names appear among our Honorary and 
Corresponding Fellows of the American Ornithologists' Union, will 
be called upon for army service and perhaps fall victims to the de- 
mand for their services in any such capacity. It is all very well if 
a naturalist be a commissioned officer in the army or navy to meet 
the duties devolving upon him in times of war, notwithstanding 
the danger in which his life may be placed or his researches in- 
terrupted ; but this is vastly different from taking civilians who 
are men of science, of exceptional and unique value and actively 
at work upon scientific researches in institutions, out of their po- 
sitions and making privates in the army of them, carrying them 
out on the firing line, to run the chance of l>eing shot down along- 
side of Tom, Dick, or Harry, who, in many instances, may not be 
worth the cartridge it takes to kill him, and who often is a good 
riddance to the country that claims him as citizen. The world can 
not afford to do this ; no nation ought to place the lives of such of 
her men of mark in jeopardy, — to place them where a single 
bullet, fired by some common soldier, may wipe out a life that it 
has required generations to produce, and whose works may be one 
of the torches of an advancing civilization. The very thought of 
such stupidity and senseless waste is in itself appalling and, to 
the cultured mind, almost paralyzing. 

Quite apart from all this, it may be well to note that this war 
in Europe is having a very unlooked-for effect upon American sci- 
ence. Before this international catastrophe on the Continent, scien- 



* Incidentally I may remark that I hope that those who have not 
already a c-opy of Mr. Gurney's valuable classic on the gannet will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to place one upon their shelves: 
it is a model volume on the life-history of the species. 
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tific productions of all kinds, including many in ornithology, were 
printed abroad — usually in Germany; and the plates illustrating 
them were engraved abroad — usually in Germany ; while at the 
present time, all of such work is being done in our own country. 
This, in the end, may prove to be a great stimulation to American 
science, including all the departments of biology. As it now stands 
there is not money enough in any scientific institution in the United 
States to publish even a small part of the material presented in 
any particular instance. All of our great scientific institutions are 
out of funds and almost helpless in the matter of passing into print 
the results of the labors of men and women of science in this coun- 
try. This is discouraging enough to those who are connected with 
institutions where the publication of their work is taken as a mat- 
ter of fact, while it is enough to drive the private researcher out 
of his laboratory to seek other lines for his energy. 

In a second interesting letter received from Mr. Gurney, under 
date of February 1st, 1915, he sends me some very curious notes 
on the effect of the heavy gun-firing on certain sea-birds. 

" The naval fight in the North Sea on the 24th was audible in 
this country and Yorkshire. 

" The distant concussion from the big guns had a curious effect 
on Pheasants, which in some woods adjoining the coast are said to 
be greatly perturbed. 

" In the same way thousands of screaming Gulls (Larus ridibun- 
<f«s, L. fuscus, and L. aryentatus) were tremendously upset by the 
so-called bombardment of Yarmouth, which by the way the Ger- 
mans still persist in calling a fortified town. 

"Another strange feature has been the washing up of numerous 
Guillemots, Razorbills and Scoter Ducks (Vria troile, Alca torda, 
Oidemia nigra) in a more or less moribund condition. These birds 
had come in contact with the oily petrol, which appears to be thrown 
off when a mine is discharged, and which rising to the surface, 
adheres to their plumage." 

Faithfully yours, 

R. W. Shufeldt. 

Washington, D. C, January 17, 1915. 



